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No F. P. A. Luncheon, April 15th 


Bulletin of March 17th to the contrary 


notwithstanding! 


The date of the first luncheon discussion following 


cast and the Treaty of 


it of April Ist on the Near FE 
Sévres, will be announced later. 


thé 


Pan-American Conference of Women 


The F. P. A. will have two representatives at 
the Pan-American Conference of Women to be 
held in Baltimore, April 20th to 23rd, 1922 on 
subjects of special concern to women. The call 
for this Conference issued by the National 
League of Women Voters to the women of all 
the Americas emphasizes the need of inter- 
national friendship as follows: 

“Peace among nations is essential to the work 
that women have most at heart. A definite step 
towards the maintenance of peace has been taken 
by the Conference on Limitation of Armament. 
The League has borne its full share of respon- 
sibility for making known to the Conference the 
profound hope of the people of this land that 
war may cease. 

“But this hope can never be wholly realized 
until friendly cooperation for common ends takes 
the place of international rivalry. The League 
believes that friendliness with our neighbor 
countries will be stimulated and strengthened 
when women from all parts of the western hemi- 
sphere come together for sympathetic study of 
their common problems.” 


Shall We End War? 

The Foreign Policy Association still has on 
hand a supply of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
sermon “Shall We End War?” 

Through the generosity of a friend these 
pamphlets may be had upon application, with- 
out charge except for postage. 


Two Ways to Help 
Tell your friends about the F. P. A. and ask 
them to join. Some day they will thank you— 
or 
Invite a friend to one of our luncheons. Nine 
cases out of ten he or she will join afterwards 
without being urged. 


payable to Ropert H. GARDINER, 
New York City 


Checks should be mad 
West 


lreasurer, 3 


<< 


Full Report of Luncheons 


We should like to be in position to reprint 
in full the speeches and discussions at our bi- 
weekly luncheons as we did in our monthly 
Bulletins of last year. It is impossible, how- 
ever, with our present limited budget to print 
these discussions in addition to our Weekly 
Bulletins except where special funds can be 
raised. 


We are glad to announce that such a special 
fund has been raised for the discussion on 
“The Far Eastern Republic, Siberia and Japan” 
(March 4th), which will be ready for distribu- 
tion to members the end of this week. 


We are most anxious to reprint the discussion 
on British Policy in India and Gandhi’s Non- 
Cooperation Movement (an extra luncheon) 
held March 11th. The discussion was unusually 
interesting, informing and comprehensive. Fifty 
dollars has been subscribed for this purpose. 
Seventy-five dollars more is needed. Members 
particularly interested in this discussion are in- 
vited to send or pledge what they can towards 
this special fund. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann’s address delivered at 
the luncheon of February 4th “France and the 
European Settlement” has been reprinted and 
distributed this week to members. Additional 
copies may be obtained at ten cents each from 
the office of the Foreign Policy Association. 


F. P. A. Discussions Clarify 


“Permit me to thank you for the most inter- 
esting afternoon which I enjoyed last Saturday 
at the luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association 
[subject: Siberia, the Far Eastern Republic 
and Japan]. Such frank and stimulating dis- 
cussion certainly does help to clarify our views 


and bring out the fundamental issues involved in 














Another “Settlement” in the Near East 


NCE more the Allied governments, this time through the conference of Foreign Ministers in Paris, 

have proposed new boundary lines in the Near East. Turkey is to hold Constantinople (on just 
what terms is not clear), to regain Asia Minor, including Smyrna, now held by Greece, and a large 
portion of Thrace. Thus the Turks and the Bulgarians are once more to have a common frontier. 
Greece, retiring from the mainland of Asia, is to retain Adrianople and the Gallipoli peninsula on the 
Dardanelles. These straits and those in the Bosphorus are to be opened perpetually to navigation, the 
immediately adjoining territories to be demilitarized, but those of the Dardanelles to remain under the 
supervision of “an international commission with a Turkish president, comprising representatives of 
all the principal powers interested, including Greece.” 

The Allies announce that: “The situation of the Armenians has received special consideration, Con- 
sequently the aid of the League of Nations is sought, with a view to satisfying the traditional aspira- 
tions of the Armenian people and the establishment of a national home for them.” 

That this latest attempt to reconcile the conflicting interests of France and Great Britain in western 
Asia will be more successful than previous compromises is possible. Greece probably can be coerced 
into acceptance. The Turks, nominally retaining sovereignty over a vast empire and actually securing 
considerable concessions, may acquiesce. 

It would be blindness, however, to assert that anything other than sheer expediency has motivated 
this “settlement.” Great Britain, faced by the grave danger of Moslem unrest in India, has sacrificed 
Greece to placate the Turkish co-religionists throughout the British Empire. France now secures the 
revision of the Treaty of Sévres along lines calculated to strengthen French influence throughout the 
Mediterranean. France and Britain have agreed on a policy which temporarily eliminates one of the 
most dangerous sources of friction between the two countries. 

The League of Nations is to be given a most difficult task. Voicing a pious resolution that the 
Armenians may have a “national home,” the Allies do not indicate, much less provide, any particular 
territory for this persecuted and deserted people. Lord Curzon and his colleagues merely specify that 
the territory now inhabited by the Armenians shall be under Turkish sovereignty. There would be 
more reason to hope for the League’s success if experiences in the recent past offered any ground for 
faith that either France or Great Britain will make any real sacrifice to support the League in carrying 
out this trust. But all the more credit will redound to the Council of the League which is to have direct 
responsibility if it succeeds where all other agencies have failed. 

The tentative character of the decisions at Paris, their grave importance not only for Greece and 
Turkey, for the good relations of France and Great Britain, but also for the future of the British Em- 


pire, lend particular interest to the F. P. A.’s luncheon-discussion Saturday, April 1, at the Hotel Astor 
on the subject “The Near East and the Treaty of Sévres.” Greek, Turkish and American points of view 
on the Paris proposals will be presented by the four announced speakers, and both British and French 
spokesmen are expected to take part in the general discussion. 


De La Huerta’s Opportunity 

ESPITE the persistent rumors of a change of Mexican policy in Washington, to which we called 

attention last week, nothing in the political situation has really been changed. President Harding 
has had no recent direct correspondence with President Obregon. The truth appears to be that certain 
informal and friendly remarks of the President about Mexico were greatly exaggerated to indicate that 
the White House had taken charge of the Mexican negotiations. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Mr. Hughes continues with the President’s hearty approval in complete control of all aspects of 
our political relations with Mexico. There is no ground to believe that the Secretary of State has 
modified his announced policy that simultaneously with recognition some sort of treaty or protocol 
shall be signed by the two governments clarifying the issues that are now confused. Nor has President 
Obregon given any indication that he is as yet prepared to meet Mr. Hughes’ suggestion. 

One man perhaps has it within his power to enable Secretary Hughes and President Obregon to 
igree wihout sacrifice of principle. If Secretary of the Treasury de la Huerta were now (continuing 
the conferences begun during the visit of Mr. Thomas W. Lamont to Mexico in September last year as 
a representative of the International Bankers’ Committee) to confer in New York not merely with 
members resident in the United States of the International Bankers’ Committee, but also with repre- 
sentatives from Paris and London of French and British interests who might be induced to come here, 
it is likely that the whole complicated problem of handling Mexico’s various external obligations 
would be solved. Such an agreement would certainly facilitate and might indeed be a part of a 
more permanent settlement than has thus far been possible between the Mexican government and the 
American and other foreign oil interests. With the removal from the field of controversy of the 
major questions of finance and oil, the questions involved in recognition would be greatly simplified. 

As a friend of the Mexican people, having opposed any suggestion of intervention in Mexican 
iffairs by the United States and having fought with all its strength for better relations between the two 
peoples, the F. P. A. is confident that Secretary de la Huerta would receive, if he were to come to this 
country, a most cordial welcome, not only from the interests with whom he would negotiate, but also 
from the American press and the American people who would look upon his visit as an augury of the 
early establishment of normal diplomatic relations between the two countries. 





